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THE LEGACY.—A Tale. 

“ LET us have our tea, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Ainslie to her daughter, af- 
ter having repeatedly looked at her 
watch ; “it iseighto’clock.” ‘ Surely, 
Mamma, you must be wrong; your 
watch always ZANs 5 Frederick is so 
punctual in general, that he never 
keeps us waiting.” Ellen still loitered ; 
for she still hoped that Frederick would 
appear; she tasted her tea, declared it 
was too hot, put down her cup, and 
walked to the window. “ Do sit down, 
child,” said Mrs. Ainslie ; ** you know 
i like to have my tea in comfort 5 you 
should recollect that Frederick has had 


fatigued to come here this evening; or, 
perhaps, some business in the city may 
detain him.” “ In that case, Mamma, 
I am sure he would have written ; anil 
of all evenings, I think this is one on 
which he should not have appeared so 
negligent; so—so—indifferent.” ‘The 
eyes of Ellen filled with tears, and her 
voice faultered as she spoke. ‘“ Why, 
indeed,” replied Mrs. Ainslie, * it 
Wears rather an unpromising appear- 
ance just now ; but men are strange 
creatures, EK ie: ; remove their doubts, 
and you frequently Bt rid of their as- 
siduities. Indeed, Ll have often feared 
that your artless, unguarded display of 
attachment would some time or other 
expose you to this sort of neglect.” 
Ellen sighed ; for the first time in her 


‘life, she thought her mother unjust ; 


| 





yet, the present appearance of things 
certainly authorized the remark. — i he 
evening passed away; Frederick came 
not; and Ellen retired to her chamber 
full of grief, apprehension, and resent- 
ment. 

Mrs. Ainslie was the widow of an of- 
ficer, who lost his life in the service of 
his country, before he had attained a 
rank that might have enabled him to 
provide for his, family ; who, conse- 
quently had no other means «' subsist- 
ence than the pension ailow J by 
vernment: findins this insumient 
maintain them in the metropolis, Mrs. 
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| pleasani 
a long voyage; he may be too much | 


Ainslie removed with her daughter toa 
village about six miies from 
town, where they endeavour. d to ta. 

ease their little income by establish. 
ing agenivel day-schoc Mrs 
lie, vio had been reared in athu 
legance, felt a sight degree of 
mortification when she 
self under the necessity oi su bmitting 
to this expedient, which she could noe 
but consider a degradation; yet, fiud- 
ing herself treated with resp: ct amd con- 
sideration in the vi and being 
particularly distin; guished by the notice 
of some very resp: table families in the 
vicinity, she scoa became recouciled 
to the occupation. Among her most 
intimate friends were the: w rece 
tor and his wife, with whom resided a 
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young gentleman of most intersting 
appearance and agrecable mai wrs. 
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Steere ric Hareourt was, by 
| dent care of his father, a respectable 
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therchant, left in possession of a gen- | 
tee] independency ; ill health, the con- | 
sequence of an unfortunate iy nated 
had occasioned him to retire for a time |! 
from the bustle and fatigue of a town 
life: he had been bred to the profes-| 
sion of the law; but not entirely ap- 
proving the choice his father had made 
for him, he remained undecided what 
course to pursue, when chance intro- 
duced him to the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Ainslie and her daughter. ‘Tro one 
whose early hopes had been blasted by 
che perfidy of a town coquette, the in- 
nocent simplicity of a character such as 
Ellen’s could not fail to afford a pleas- 
ing contrast; he saw her beautiful, 
without vanity ; accomplished, with- 
out aflectation; affectionate, without 
disguise ; for k.llen had never léved un- 
til she knew Frederick, nor, until she 
saw him, had ever beheld one whom 
she imagined it would be possible for 
her love. Frederick, with noble inge- 
nuousness, declared his attachment; 
and at the same time explained circum- 
stantially how he was situated; his 
present income was adequate to his ex- 
penditure ; for he was addicted w no 
expensive habits; but he was well 
aware, it must be insufficient for the 
maintenance of a family with any de- 
gree of comfort, without the aid of 
some professional pursuit. ‘This can- 
did statement was perfectly satisfactory 
to Mrs. Ainslie; and she hesitated not 
to sanction the attachment of the amia- 
ble pair; but as Ellen was still very 
young, she deemed it most prudent to 
delay their marriage, until such time as 
Frederick should determine on some 
pursuit likely to secure his future ad- 
vancement in life. It happened just at 
this time, that an aged relative, who 
resided at Lisbon, dicd, and bequeath- 
ed the whole of her fortune, which was 
immense, to Frederick ; a bequest as 
unexpected as welcome; he flew with 
rapture to inform Mrs. Ainslie of the 
fortunate event, reiterated his vows to 
the delighted Ellen, and obtained an 








union should take place immediately 
on his return from Lisbon; whither it 
was necessary he should immediately 
repair to take possession of his inherit- 


| ance ; and arrange the affairs of the de- 


ceased. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—— 

The following lively description of St. Peters- 
burgh ; contrasting the varied aspects pre- 
sented by the different quarters of that capi- 
tal, is extracted from a recent French publica- 
tion. 

If I had for one day at my disposal 
the ring of a fairy, 1 would amuse my- 
self in the following manner: Some 
fine day in spring or summer, I would 
take from one of the most civilized 
countries of southern Kurope a man of 
a well informed mind, and possessed of 
the experience which is conferred by 
travelling, and by a knowledge of the 
world ; I would transport him through 
the air to St. Petersburgh. During 
the voyage he should have his eyes 
blindfolded, and in that state I would 
conduct him to the banks of the Neva, 
where the merchant vessels unload their 
cargoes in the quarter of the Old Ex- 
changee Before taking the bandage 
from his eyes, 1 would say to him— 
“‘ Can you imagine, Sir, where you 
are ?’—** T smell,” he would answer, 
*“ an odour of merchandize 3 I smell 
packages, and the varied scénts of 
oranges, citrons, nuts and hides: my 
car is struck just now with the noise of 
pullies, and the cries of sailors hoisting 
merchandize ; I smell the pitch and 
tar of cordag:; I hear vessels refitting; 
I hear spoken the English, Danish, 
Swedish and German tongues, and 
others which are unknown to me, and 
which sound very strange; I must be 
in a commercial city.” I would then 
take the bandage from my traveller, 
enchanted with his having rightly di- 
vined where he was. In seeing the fo- 
rest of_ masis, and the ‘variety of cos- 
tumes around him, he would find a 
sufficient compensation for having been 








assurance from her mother, that their 
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for a moment deprived of sight. Re-, 
placing the bandage, my observer ant } 
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myself would then transport ourselves 
to the midst of the Summer Garden. 
We promenade in the Grand Alley, and 
breathe a delightful freshness of air 
under the shade of majestic trees. 
This is the rendezvous of the beau 
monde of the capital. In the eager 
throng they can with difficulty give 
place to or avoid each other; all is de- 
lightful in this superb place ; luxury 
and opulence are every where display- 
ed; an atmosphere of delicious per- 
fumes precedes and follows groupes of 
elegant females. Amongst the men 
sometimes a cross displays itself at a 
button-hole, sometimes a crachet may 
be perceived under a modest frock. 
Brilliant lacques and negroes, Turks 
in livery, little marmots cloathed al a 
chinoise coureurs, bearing shawls on 
their arms, or handkerchiefs, waiting 
the orders of their mistresses; a long 
file of equipages ranged near the differ- 
ent extremes of the gardens; the va- 
riety of this magnificent spectacle would 
strike my observer with astonishment. 
I ask where he believes himself to be 
—‘ [tis another world,” says he, * to 
that we were in at first ; this is an opu- 
lent city, but not a commercial city ; I 
believe myself to be in the neighbour- 
hood of a brilliant court, but I know 


not in what city. 
( To be continued.) 
———_—— 


Man, animated by the common im- 
pulses of his nature, can enjoy nothing 
to effect, alone.x—Some one must lean 
upon his arm, listen to his observa: 
tions, point out secret beauties, and 
become, as it were, a partner in his 
feelings, or his impressions are compa- 
ratively dull and spiritless. Were it 
to shower down gold, we should scarce- 
ly welcome the gift, had we no friend 
to congratulate us on our good fortune. 
—All the colours of nature would fade 
before the sight, and every gratifica- 
tion pall upon the senses. 
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70 the Editor of the Parlour Companion. 
Mr?) Ep1ror—Every human being is remark- 
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ablesi¢ some oddity, or peculiarity—and, as tri- 
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fles too commonly mark the character, the gene- 
rality of people are better known by their distin- 
guishing peculiarities, than by their most emi. 
nent virtues. A facility at discovering the ridi- 
culous wherever it exists, is said to be a proof of 
a light mind—be it so—as it is tie only talent I 
possess, I cannot afford to part with it~and at 
this moment I feel a more than usual disposition 
to indulge it—for which purpose I will, with 
your permission, introduce a few of my friends to 
you. The sensible, the erudite Hortensius, seizes 
his luckless auditor by the button, treads upon 
his feet, coughs in his face, and obliges him to 
listen to ary Oration an hour long. The elegant, 
the enlightened Dr. Versatile, tarnishes a thou- 
sand virtues, and throws a veil over his brilliant 
talents, by yielding to every man’s Opinion ; it is 
his peculiarity never to contradict any assertion, 
however ridiculous. ‘The amiable Charles V—— 
has a heart which feels for all the human family 
—an affectation of insensibility, is his peculiarity ; 
eften have I seen him turn aside and wipe from 


his cheeks a drop more precious'than the nectar — 


of the gods—the sweet tear of mercy and benevo- 
lence—Charles “ does good by stealth,” and 
would “blush to find it fame.” The sensible, 
the elegant and witty Sidney, labours under the 
unfortunate peculiarity of framing atheory a-day 
—but he might theorise to eternity, were he not 
so unmerciful as to pester every acquaintance 
who has the misfortune to come near him, with 
his theories, not one of which was ever known to 
be reduceable to practice. The reader may, 
perhaps, ask, by what peculiarity the writer is 
distinguished—and I would willingly answer him 
—but candour obliges me, to declare, 1 have so 
many, that it would be difficult to select one 
which might distinguish me. A. 


— 


Doctor Mountain was domestie chaplain to 
George II. Upon the demise of the Bishop oi 
London, his Majésty craved the Doctor’s opinion 
respecting the appointmept f a successor: “ If 
your Majesty,” said he, ** ld but faith as a 
grain of mustard seed, you Would say unto this 
mountain, ** Be thou removed, and cast into yon- 
der see/” The King, extremely pleased at so 
ingenious an answer, received faith and perform- 
ed the miracle. 


pe 


Collins, the poet, was extremely attached to a 
young lady, who was born the day before him, 
and who did not return his passion with equal 
ardour. He said upon that occasion, that “ he 
came into the world aday alter the fair.” 


a 


A gentleman observing to his friend as a very 
odd circumstance, that both the clergyman and 
the clerk who officiated at his wedding were re- 
markably tall. “Oh!” exclaimed his friend, 
“ Hy-men should always preside upon such occa 
sions. 
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POETRY. 
THE BANKER OF LOVE. 
AT the court of Olympus, assembled by Jove, 
?Twas agreed that a bank should be open’d for 
Love, 
And the Gods all delighted, soon pass’d a de- 
cree, 
That the Son of fair Venus the Banker should be : 
So in pity to mortals they sent him below, 
To soften distress and banish their woe : 
For he debits and credits—the smile and the 
kiss, 
He’s the Patron of joy, and the Banker of bliss. 
Of the firm of his house, Truth and Virtue ap- 
prove, 
And Hymen still audits the da/ance of Love. 
>Ere Freedom had shed on Columbia her smiles, 
Or science or ar’s had illumin’d her wilds : 
The fame of our Bank the whole globe had con- 
fess’d, 
And its influence warm’d e’en the savage’s 
breast ; 
Philosophers, Prelates, and Princes all own, 
That happiness tlows from this Banker alone. 
For he debits and credits—the smile and the 
kiss, 
He’s the Patron of joy, and the Banker of bliss. 
At home and abroad, or in peace or in war, 
His currency never descends below par ; 
Whether good news or bad, whether stocks rise 
or tall, 
. The bills of this Banker ne’er lower at all— 
For their holders all know, and are void of each 
tear, 
That with deep speculations he’ll ne’er interfere : 
For he debits and credits—the smile and the 
kiss, 
He’s the Patron of joy, and the Banker of bliss. 
He issues his notes from the eyes of the fair ; 
And J promise to pay is the motto they bear ; 
His checks are all sign’d by dame Nature’s own 
hand, 
To be fill’d upat pleasure, and paid on demand ; 
While his debts duly honour’d to him credit im- 


part, 

For the Banker of Love ever draws on the 
HEART. 

Fot he debits and credits—the smile and the 
kiss, 


He’s the Patron of joy, and the Banker of bliss : 

Of the firm of his house, Truth and Virtue ap- 
prove, 

And Uymen still audits the dalance of Love. 


———— 


INGRATITUDE. 


The sigh that struggles in my breast ; 

The tear thatfam would give it rest, 
Can no relief impart ; 

Since first I felt the deathless pain, 

That burst affection’s golden chain, 
And sunk my wearied heart ; 

Ingratitude ! in what fell hour 

Did man first own thy fatal power, 
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The blushing cheek of crimson dye, 

The mildly speaking azure eye, 

Have felt thy rankling thorn. 

Thou lov’st with violence to tear, 

The heart of Friendship, heav’nly fair, 

And with unnatural strife ;— 

To wreak thy undistinguish’d rage, 

On they who pour the balm t’ assuage 

‘The miseries of life. 

No bounty can thy bosom charm, 

No gentleness thy sting disarm, 

No soft, no god-like deed! 

Thou gloriest ever to destroy, 

To taint the springs of purest joy, 

And make the virtues bleed, 
Ee 


TO FORTUNE. 
Though sordid misers live alone, 
A prey to anxious doubts and fear, 
Is fortune thence a monster grown? 
Are all its votaries sons of care ? 
Ifthere’sno peace for those. who own 
They have enough, and yet can spare 
A portion ofthat wealth they share, — 
To some, whom better days have known— 
Then happier he whose daily toil 
Procures a short though needful store ; 
His harmless bosom feels no guile, 
tut meets his children with a smile, 
And whistling at his cottage door, 
Contented feels, and wants no more. 
—<— 


CATHERINE. 
Fair Catherine oft would pensive sigh, 
And view with tears the unpitying sky ; 
For still reflection seem’d to say, 
Forget not Henry is away! 
Perchance his love may now repose, 
On cheeks that boast a fairer rose ; 
Yet, sure my heart has ne’er forgot, 
The vows he gave within my cot. 
How oft my trembling hand he press’d 
With seeming rapture to his breast ; 
And now suspicious love would chase, 
His manly form, his smiling face. 
If past the hour, yet mem’ry dear, ‘ 
The scené will ever treasure here ; 
For, when he bade the soft adieu, 
He vow’d forever to be true. 
Then may the hours with swiftness glide, 
For Catherine’s Henry’s promis’d bride ! 
A 
LINES, 
Addressed toa Lady with a beautiful hand and 
arm, 
When at the bar of love you stand, 
For pilf’ring hearts in idle sport ; 
The moment you hold up that hand, 
*Twill prove your guilt to allthe court! 
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